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Attention all engineering students! 


You can secure your future in the 
Civil Engineer Corps, where 
qualified engineering students may 
earn more than $1,200 per month 


How to qualify... 


* Students must be U.S. citizens, between the ages of 19 
and 35, within 24 months of graduation, and enrolled in an 
engineering or architecture program 


* Engineering degrees must be accredited by the Accredi- 
tation Board for Engineering and Technology (ABET) 


* Preferred fields of study are civil, mechanical, and elec- 
trical engineering. Other ABET-accredited engineering 
degrees will be considered on a case-by-case basis 


* Applicants enrolled in architecture must be pursuing 
study programs generally of five years’ duration accredited 
by the National Architecture Accrediting Board 


* Must meet current scholastic and physical standards 
* Upon acceptance in program, will be placed on active 


duty as Officer Candidate, Seaman (E-3), priorto receiving 
their bachelor’s degree 


* Upon graduation they will be required to complete Officer 
Candidate School, Newport, R.I., and the basic course of 
instruction at the Naval School, Civil Engineer Corps 
Officers, Port Hueneme, Calif. 


* Following completion of Officer Candidate School, they 
will be obligated to remain on active duty for four years 


CALL NOW 
1 (800) 327-NAVY 





LCDR Gary A. Engle, CEC, USN 
BUPERS 

PERS 4413D 

Washington, DC 20370-5000 


Phone (703) 614-3635/6 
AV 224-3635/6 





LT Chris Kinsey, CEC, USN 
WESTDIV, Code 09L1 

P.O. Box 727 

San Bruno, CA 94066-0720 


Phone (415) 244-2005 
AV 494-2005 


For more information, contact one of these officers 


LT Robert Baker, CEC, USN 
CHESDIV, Code 09PR 
Washington Navy Yard 
Washington, DC 20374-2121 


Phone (202) 433-7285 
AV 288-7285 
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Speaking from Topside 


This issue of the Navy Civil Engineer includes stories 
on some of the recent challenges taken on and conquered 
by members of our CEC/Seabee/NAVFAC family. It’s 
tough to compete with a major volcano eruption, as 
described in our lead article, but there’s not a single aspect 
of our business that’s without its own set of challenges. 

One such aspect is the need in the military to downsize. 
The unprecedented changes in the world political situ- 
ation in the past year coupled with a tremendous need to 
reduce the federal deficit have created an overwhelming 
demand to reduce the size of the Department of Defense. 
However, we are facing record workloads in nearly every 
part of our business. Base closure issues have our planners 
and real estate folks going full tilt, while the MILCON 
moratorium bow wave has piled FY 90 and 91 work on top 
of FY 92 work. The environmental workload gets bigger 
every day, and the expansion of existing public works 
centers along with the creation of new public works 
centers means much more effort in addition to keeping the 
lights on and the steam (or desalinization) plant running. 

Nevertheless, we in the Navy are in for some serious 
reductions in resources. The only question is, how much. 
We at NAVFAC and the commanders and commanding 
officers of our engineering field divisions have been 
working for several months to restructure the headquar- 
ters and the EFDs to accommodate the downsizing and 
carry out the philosophy of the NAVFAC Strategic Plan. 
It rapidly became clear to us that the “meltdown tech- 
nique” of continued proportional cuts would no longer 
work. It would not leave us an organization which can 
deliver our products and services at maximum benefit to 
our customers. 

We have concluded that our EFDs need to retain a 
major product and service delivery point at each location. 
The only way to reach that goal is to consolidate some of 
the support functions while retaining technical capability 
at the service point. We envision, then, converting some of 
our current EFDs into engineering field activities, which 
would report to an EFD for common support and ex- 
panded technical capability. The EFAs would be echelon 
IV commands (EFDs are echelon III) with relatively flat 
Organizations to maximize team responsiveness with 
minimum cost. Since our people are our number one 
resource, Our overarching objective is to gain approval 
and publish a plan, to be executed over the next four years, 
for making reductions by planned migration and normal 
attrition rather than through a mad scramble at the last 
minute. 

At headquarters, we are faced with a requirement in 
law to reduce our size, as well as diminished resources. 
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Strategic planning has iden- 
tified our headquarters’ rea- 
sons for existence as the 
following four pillars: 

* Toestablish and prom- 
ulgate policy 

¢ To obtain and distrib- 
ute resources 

¢ To provide broad over- 
sight 

¢ To anticipate and re- 
spond to the needs of higher 
authority 

We used those four pil- 
lars as a “sieve” onto which 
we poured all the functions we do at headquarters. Those 
which passed through have become candidates for reloca- 
tion to the field. We expect some synergy in combining 
these functions with field functions to help us with our 
resources problem. As in the EFDs, these relocations will 
take place over the next few years to protect our people to 
the maximum extent. 

The Secretary of the Navy has recently requested a 
comprehensive study on restructuring the Navy to meet 
the resource realities ahead, so everyone will be involved 
in these issues to some extent. Cultural change is inevi- 
table, and we should see a lot of it. We have a unique 
opportunity to help shape the Navy of the future during 
this culture change. What an opportunity! 


Bu lke 


G. Brian Estes 
Rear Admiral, CEC, USN 
Vice Commander, 
Naval Facilities Engineering Command 
and 
Deputy Chief of Civil Engineers 


RADM G. Brian Estes, 
CEC, USN 


Navy Civil Engineer 
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A view of collapsed facilities at the ship repair facility in Subic Bay after the eruption of Mount Pinatubo. 


Disaster Recovery Efforts After the Eruption of 
Mount Pinatubo 


By LCDR Stephen E. Barker, CEC, USN 


Strikes, coups, security restrictions 
and natural disasters frequently inter- 
rupt the daily routine for residents of 





LCDR Stephen E. Barker is the dep- 
uty head of the acquisition depart- 
ment at the Pacific Division, Naval 
Facilities Engineering Command in 
Pearl Harbor, Hawaii. He was in the 
Philippines during the eruption of 
Mount Pinatubo. 
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the Subic/Cubi Naval complex in the 
Philippines. During these times, a 
well-trained and motivated group of 
facilities support personnel staffs the 
Public Works Center Disaster Con- 
trol Center (DCC) to ensure the con- 
tinued operations of the U.S. mili- 
tary’s largest overseas base. 

The DCC team is made up of Civil 
Engineer Corps officers, Seabees, 
U.S. civil service employees and dedi- 
cated Filipino employees from PWC 


Subic Bay, Officer In Charge of 
Construction Southwest Pacific, 
Construction Battalion Maintenance 
Unit 302 and the deployed Naval 
Mobile Construction Battalion de- 
tachment. They provide essential 
public works support during and 
immediately after disasters. 

The four to eight men and women 
on watch in the DCC are responsible 
for actions that affect the safety and 
well-being of the base’s population 
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One of the many cars abandoned along a road after the voicano eruption. 


and the base’s ability to carry on its 
mission. When Mount Pinatubo 
erupted on June 15, 1991, DCC watch- 
standers and crews were instrumental 
in providing disaster relief efforts. 
This article looks at the emergency 
response efforts and at the DCC’s 


role in those efforts. 


On Saturday, June 15, 1991, a 
major eruption of Mount Pinatubo, a 
volcano that had lain dormant for 


The Ship Repair Facility after the volcano eruption. 


more than 600 years, spewed more 
than 2 cubic kilometers of ash and 
sand within a 30-mile radius of the 
volcano. Clark Air Base and the Subic/ 
Cubi Naval complex are in the area 
that received the bulk of the ash fall. 

To make matters worse, Typhoon 
Diding followed the eruption, satu- 
rating the more than 6 inches of ash 
and sand that fell on Subic. The wet 
ash and sand created roof loads that 
exceeded 45 pounds per square foot. 
This weight, coupled with many earth- 
quakes that repeatedly shook the Subic 
area, was more than a match for many 
of the temporary facilities that made 
up a significant portion of Subic’s 
building inventory. When the ash/ 
sand fall and the typhoon rains sub- 
sided, more than 150 of Subic’s fa- 
cilities had been destroyed. 

For more than 24 hours, the ash, 
sand and rain fell on Subic and 
shrouded the Subic complex in dark- 
ness, creating what was called “Dark 
Saturday.” Pumice stones, more than 
1.5 inch in diameter, were carried 
more than 23 milcs by the typhoon 
winds and fell on Subic during the 
height of the storm. 

Throughout the eruption, the PWC 
DCC remained fully staffed to re- 
spond to support requests. The DCC 
had an adequate supply of phones and 
was also tied into a radio network 
with other command centers and all 
major commands. In addition, radio 
networks allowed the DCC watch- 
standers to communicate with PWC 
internal codes. 

The command center for the 
Commander, U.S. Naval Forces, 
Philippines, and the Logistics Con- 
trol Center (LCC), under the direc- 
tion of the Commanding Officer, 
Naval Station Subic Bay, provided 
tasking to the PWC DCC. Represen- 
tatives from all major commands were 
at the LCC. The representatives set 
priorities for providing the requested 
support before passing taskings to the 
working level control centers. The 
PWC DCC balanced the tasking and 
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related priorities with available util- 
ity, transportation and repair capa- 
bilities. 


Communications 


The ash/sand that fell on Subic 
was a corrosive, abrasive and con- 
ductive mixture that created arcing 
and shorts in the electrical distribu- 
tion system. The power plants were 
shut down to avoid damage from 
ingesting ash. Few facilities at Subic 
had uninterruptible power systems. 
Some critical facilities such as com- 
mand centers, the hospital, telephone 
switches, potable water and sewage 
lift stations, and the Armed Forces 
Radio and Television Service either 


required manual switching of an ex- 
isting generator or the installation of 
a generator before temporary power 
could be restored. Without power, the 
telephone switching offices through- 
out the Subic complex stopped work- 
ing within 12 hours after the backup 
batteries failed. Likewise, AFRTS 
could not transmit without power. 
With phone lines and AFRTS 
unavailable, the DCC used closed 
network radios to communicate with 
personnel. However, amore effective 
communications system was needed. 
Restoration of power to command 
centers, telephone switches, AFRTS 
and critical support activities such as 
base security was essential to main- 
tain proper command and control 


A collapsed hangar at Naval Air Station Cubi Point. 
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during the restoration effort. 

As the storm raged, providing 
temporary powersoon became a major 
concern of the DCC and its field crews. 
The field crews were primarily made 
up of Seabees from CBMU 302 and 
NMCB Three’s Det and PWC civil- 
ians. In the days that followed Dark 
Saturday, these dedicated crews per- 
formed maintenance, and fueled and 
repaired the generators providing 
temporary powcr. As generators were 
added to meet additional demands, 
the logistics effort to keep the genera- 
tors on line became a problem. The 
limited number of electrical support 
people were needed to keep the gen- 
erators running and to restore the pri- 
mary power system. 





Trucks were used to haul away and dump debris. 


Maintenance crews from the USS 
Cape Cod (AD 43) and the Third 
Civil Engineer Support Squadron 
from Clark Air Base provided much 
needed help. 


The second day 


On Sunday, June 16, the skies 
cleared. Most of the trees and shrubs 


Seabees clearing debris. 
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had been stripped of their foliage. 
Buildings, roads and the surrounding 
areas were buried by 6 or more inches 
of sand. Most roads were impassable, 
no primary power capability existed 
and less than one day’s water supply 
remained. The ash/sand had settled in 
the bottom of the clarifiers, and it was 
impossible to operate the water filtra- 
tion plant to produce potable water. 


Streams were muddied with the ash. 
With the exception of the generators 
in operation during the storm, all utili- 
ties were inoperable. In addition, the 
sewage lift station sumps filled to 
capacity. 

Also, more than 200 pieces of 
equipment or vehicles were damaged 
and unsalvageable. 

With the imminent danger of the 
eruption over, the restoration of utili- 
ties, clearing of streets and assess- 
ment of damages began. 

The three days after the eruption 
were trying times for the crews at- 
tempting to maintain temporary 
power. The base Filipino workers were 
granted three days administrative 
leave. During this period, the Filipino 
workers who had remained on board 
since the eruption and the Seabees put 
in long hours providing support. 

Buildings began to collapse. Many 
of the large span facilities such as 
gymnasiums and clubs were used to 
house the thousands of Clark Air Base 
personnel evacuated to Subic. The 
DCC coordinated with structural 
engineers to determine the structural 
integrity of the facilities housing those 
personnel. 

Panicked telephone callers to the 
DCC said their barracks was collaps- 
ing and the Navy Lodge was experi- 
encing cracking. The callers de- 
manded that the lodge be evacuated. 
Knowing that the barracks and the 
Navy Lodge were concrete facilities 
with adequate seismic reinforcement, 
DCC personnel avoided hasty deci- 
sions to evacuate the facilities. Addi- 
tionally, the barracks was leaking on 
its top deck. Residents were told to 
relocate to the lower decks. Fortu- 
nately, a newly hired structural engi- 
neer was staying in the Navy Lodge. 
He was asked to assess the building 
damage. As a result, the personnel 
residing in the lodge remained. 

A club and a hobby center that 
housed Clark personnel were success- 
fully evacuated before the facilities 
collapsed. 
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Roof creaks in the school gymna- 
sium, which housed several families, 
prompted two families to leave the 
gym and seek shelter in a classroom 
building. The collapse of the class- 
room building, one of more than 150 
to collapse that night, took the lives of 
two children, the only on-base casu- 
alties resulting that night. 

Many public works center build- 
ings were lost during the ash/sand 
fall. Transportation personnel relo- 
cated to a bus as their buildings and 
support shops tumbled around them. 
The public works material storage 
buildings were among the first to fail. 
CBMU 302 searched the collapsed 
facilities for suspected trapped people 
throughout the storm. CBMU 302 
lost many of its facilities and had to 
relocate its command center to a bar- 
racks building. 

Much of the effort during the first 
two weeks involved clearing roads 
and 5,000 feet of Cubi’s runway. Little 
material was hauled to designated 
disposal sites. Sand and ash, pushed 


to the sides of roadways, plugged 
drains and formed dikes that later 
created canals where streets once 
existed. 


The task of clearing the base’s 
main arteries and Cubi’s runway for 
helo and C-130 operations fell to a 
coalition of PWC and Seabee Det 
personnel. The American Condor, a 
ship retuming from Operation Desert 
Storm with Seabee equipment, was 
diverted to Subic and provided much- 
needed equipment. A prepositioned 
ship, the Lommis, also arrived carry- 
ing equipment for a Marine Air 
Ground Task Force, which assisted in 
the cleanup of the Naval Supply 
Depot. 

Vehicles abandoned by evacuated 
personnel made it difficult to clear 
many of the streets at Naval Station 
Subic Bay. The facility security de- 
partment used wreckers to tow those 
vehicles, freeing up PWC and Seabee 
assets to proceed with the cleanup 
efforts. 
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Many vehicles were damaged by collapsing buildings. 


The ash/sand mixture was hard on 
the equipment. The material built up 
on batteries and shorted them out. 
The mixture clogged air filters, got 
into engine oil, and eroded rubber 
seals and packings. Broken drive 
shafts, tie rods and suspensions be- 
came commonplace while trying to 
free vehicles and equipment that had 
become stuck. Frequent down times 


Cleaning up after the volcano. 


to provide essential maintenance were 
necessary because of the harsh envi- 
ronment. Tire repairs and significant 
vehicle repairs were difficult since 
the majority of the vehicle mainte- 
nance facilities were leveled during 
Dark Saturday. 

Restoration of power required 


Continued on page 30 





Industrial waste 
treatment plant at 
Public Works 
Center Pearl 
Harbor, Hawaii. 


The DOD Hawaii Hazardous Waste 
Minimization Project 


In 1988, the Department of De- 
fense began a unique project to re- 
duce the amount of hazardous waste 
generated and disposed of by major 
installations in Hawaii. The project is 
unique because it takes a regional 
approach to hazardous waste from 
military industrial operations and 
seeks multiservice solutions to waste 
treatment, storage and disposal. 

While the Army, Navy, Air Force, 
Marine Corps and the Defense Logis- 
tics Agency are all part of the project, 
the Navy is the designated lead agency. 
The Naval Facilities Engineering 
Command in Alexandria, Va., per- 
forms the headquarters-level liaison 
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By Deborah C. Stockdale, P.E. 
and 
Gregory T. McBrien 


duties, and the Pacific Division, Naval 
Facilities Engineering Command, in 
Pearl Harbor, Hawaii, provides local 
project management support. 

Each military service has a desig- 
nated on-island representative. The 
Earth Technology Corporation, Inc., 
of Alexandria, Va., provides techni- 
cal expertise on waste minimization 
for the Hawaii project. 

The DOD installations in Hawaii 
generate large volumes of hazardous 
wastes such as acids, solvents, plating 
solutions and paints. No disposal 
facilities exist in Hawaii, so wastes 
must be packaged and sent by private 
contractor to the continental United 


States for disposal. In 1988, the total 
hazardous waste disposed off island 
was approximately 600 tons. Disposal 
costs for typical wastes are approxi- 





Deborah C. Stockdale was an indus- 
trial engineer at the Pacific Division, 
Naval Facilities Engineering Com- 
mand, in Pearl Harbor, Hawaii. She 
has recently relocated to the North- 
ern Division, NAVFAC, in Philadel- 
phia, Pa. She is a registered profes- 
sional engineer in the state of Hawaii. 
Gregory T. McBrien is an environ- 
mental engineer at NAVFAC head- 
quarters in Alexandria, Va. 
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mately $400 per ton. In addition, a 
surcharge of $4 per gallon is levied by 
Public Works Center Pearl Harbor, 
which provides services such as pack- 
aging, labeling, marking and handling. 


Recommendations 


Preliminary visits to the 21 instal- 
lations covered in the project were 
conducted in May 1989. During each 
visit, the life cycle of hazardous ma- 
terials used at each installation was 
reviewed from the time the material 
firstentered the DOD system, through 
its use in the production process, to 
final disposition of the waste gener- 
ated. 

The resulting Near-Term Hazard- 
ous Waste Minimization Recommen- 
dation Reports identified methods to 
improve preprocess management of 
hazardous materials. 

Recommendations included stock- 
ing minimum quantities; issuing haz- 
ardous materials in smaller quantities 
(one gallon containers versus five 
gallon); satisfying users’ require- 
ments; offering a liberal return policy 
that allows buyers to return hazard- 
Ous materials that were incorrectly 
ordered, damaged or unusable be- 
cause of changing job requirements; 
and emphasizing a shelf-life exten- 
sion program for materials that have 
reached their shelf-life expiration date. 

The Near-Term Hazardous Waste 
Minimization Recommendation 
Reports also recommend changes in 
production processes: 


¢ Recycle and/or substitute less 
toxic materials for dry cleaning sol- 
vent (PD-680) 

* Use high pressure washing be- 
fore chemical degreasing to remove 
gross contamination of dirt and rust, 
thereby extending the life of the 
chemical degreaser 

¢ Use parts washers instead of 
soaking parts in buckets 

* Use plastic paint pot liners in 
spray gun systems to reduce the quan- 
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tity of solvents for cleanup 

¢ Use dual component spray equip- 
ment for epoxy polyamide and ure- 
thane paint applications 


Results 


As a result of this project, the in- 
dustrial waste treatment plant oper- 
ated by PWC Pearl Harbor has begun 
treating compatible hazardous waste 
generated by DOD installations other 
than Navy. This practice is expected 
to reduce the volume of hazardous 
wastes shipped off island for disposal 
by 30,000 gallons per year with an as- 
sociated net annual savings of more 
than $300,000. 

The possibility of having PWC 
Pearl Harboror the Pearl Harbor Naval 
Shipyard manage a centralized sol- 
vent recycling facility is being evalu- 
ated. A central recycling facility would 
allow all the Department of Defense 
installations to reclaim the waste sol- 
vents they generate. This action could 
reduce hazardous waste production 
by 15,570 gallons per year with a net 
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annual savings of $125,000. 

The final Near-Term Hazardous 
Waste Minimization Recommenda- 
tion Reports were completed in Sep- 
tember 1990. The success of the near- 
term solutions will be evaluated by 
the middle of 1992. Long-Term Rec- 
ommendation Reports were com- 
pleted in September 1991. The long- 
term recommendations will include 
the expansion of the PWC industrial 
waste treatment plant to handle greater 
volumes of compatible wastes. 

The next phase of the Hawaii 
Hazardous Waste Minimization Proj- 
ect will implement and evaluate the 
long-term recommendations. The 
entire project, including an evaluation 
of the success of the near-term rec- 
ommendations and the regional study 
concept, is scheduled for completion 
by 1996. However, the Department of 
Defense’s commitment to hazardous 
waste minimization will not end there. 
One offshoot of this project is to share 
the successful solutions developed 
with the Department of Defense in- 
stallations worldwide. O 
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Industrial waste treatment equipment at Public Works Center Pearl Harbor, 


Hawaii. 





Two 1-million gpd desalinization plants came on line on April 30, 1991, ending Guantanamo’s second water crisis. (Photo 


by PH2 (NAC) Michael! Rinaldi) 


Guantanamo Bay Ends Its Water Crisis 


On April 30, 1991, two 1-million 
gallons-per-day desalinization units 
at the U.S. Naval Base, Guantanamo 





LCDR Ronald Barr is the deputy resi- 
dent officer in charge of construction 
at Guantanamo Bay. John L. “Jack” 
Neill Jr., is the chief engineer at 
Guantanamo Bay. 
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By LCDR Ronald Barr, CEC, USN 
and 
John L. “Jack” Neill Jr. 


Bay, Cuba, were dedicated, ending 
the base’s second potable water cri- 
sis. 

The first water crisis began on 
Feb. 6, 1964, when Cuba’s govern- 
ment cut off the pumps feeding the 
base with raw fresh water from the 
Yateras River. (The base had no fresh 
water source.) 

The short-term solution to the water 


crisis was delivery of potable water 
by barges and tankers from Port 
Everglades, Fla., and Ocho Rios, 
Jamaica. 

(In a move that caught the world’s 
attention, the base commander at the 
time, Rear Admiral [now Vice Admi- 
ral, retired] John D. Bulkeley, had the 
incoming pipeline cut to prove that 
the base was not “stealing” water from 
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Cuba by back-suctioning, as reported 
in the communist press.) 

The long-term solution was the 
construction of a combined power 
(15 megawatts) and multistage flash 
evaporator (2.25 million gpd) plant. 
Groundbreaking was on April 6, 1964, 
only two months after the Cubans 
shut off the water. 

The plant was completed in March 
1965. Westinghouse Electric Interna- 
tional was the prime contractor, and 
Burns and Roe Western Hemisphere 
was the designer/constructor. A ne- 
gotiated design/build contract was 
used for this project. 

The first of three 750,000 gpd 
multistage flash evaporator desalini- 
zation units (referred to as Point Loma, 
GTMO One and GTMO Two) pro- 
vided under this contract was an 
experimental unit from Point Loma, 
Calif., purchased from the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. The unit was 
dismantled and shipped to Guantan- 
amo. 

The other units (GTMO One and 
Two) were manufactured by Westing- 
house Electric International. From the 
groundbreaking to the production of 
the first potable water on July 26 was 
113 days. 


Second crisis 


In 1978, a fourth 750,000 gpd 
multistage flash evaporator (GTMO 
Three) was added to the plant to en- 
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sure sufficient water production dur- 
ing maintenance or repair of a unit. As 
the evaporators approached their 20- 
year life expectancy, plans to replace 
the three desalinization units were 
developed in the early 1980s. Be- 
cause funding was not available for 
these projects, Guantanamo’s second 
potable water crisis began when the 
Point Loma and GTMO One units 
failed in 1985 and GTMO Two failed 
in 1989. 

With only GTMO Three produc- 
ing water, the base negotiated a serv- 
ice contract to purchase water at a 
cost of nearly $250,000 per month 
from a contractor-owned, -installed 
and -operated 500,000 gpd reverse 
osmosis desalinization unit on the 
former site of GTMO Two, which 
had been demolished in December 
1989. 

With water rationing (no lawn wa- 
tering, no car washing and washing 
only full loads of clothes and only on 
a few days each week), the water 
production was adequate to meet 
demand. 

Because the water from GTMO 
Three was vital to the base, GTMO 
Three could not be taken out of serv- 
ice for scheduled major maintenance 
and repairs such as retubing. Eventu- 
ally, GTMO Three began experienc- 
ing serious problems in October 1989. 

Plugging of leaking tubes, which 
reduced the output of GTMO Three, 
and occasional downtime for other 


repairs led to more severe water ra- 
tioning including water shut-off in all 
housing areas during working hours. 
The occasional barging of water was 
resumed. 

When GTMO Three failed in June 
1990, barging on a regular basis was 
necessary at a cost of more than 
$400,000 per month. Water barging 
continued through September 1990, 
when the retubing of GTMO Three 
was completed. Even after GTMO 
Three was retubed, rationing meas- 
ures continued. 


Preparation for the long-term fix 


While Guantanamo suffered 
through the second watercrisis, prepa- 
ration for the second long-term fix 
was underway. Separate special proj- 
ects were approved in April 1985 for 
replacing Point Loma and GTMO 
One. (These projects were later com- 
bined.) A design and competitive cost 
solicitation was developed based on 
efficiency guarantees and life-cycle 
costs. 

It was open to all desalinization 
technologics. A $22.5 million con- 
tract was awarded in May 1989 to 
I.D.E. Technologies, Ltd., of Ra’an- 
ana, Israel, for demolition of Point 
Loma and GTMO One and for pro- 
viding two 1-million gpd multi-effect 
distillation (MED) units. Previously, 
multistage flash evaporators had been 
used. 
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Guantanamo Bay 
Desalinization Plant Data 


MED Process Data for One Guantanamo Unit 
Fresh water product: 1 million gpd 
® Incoming seawater: 2,850 gpm 
® Product to seawater ratio: 1:4 
High pressure steam: 1,300 lb/hour @ 150 psi & 824 F 
Low pressure steam: 28,500 Ib/hour @ 20 psi & 260 F 
Electrical consumption: Less than 320 KWH 
Number of effects: 14 
® First effect 
¢ Vacuum: 10” of mercury 
* Temperature: 156 F 
* Condenser/heat rejection effect: 
¢ Vacuum: 2.2” of mercury 
* Temperature: 101 F 
Condensate (boiler feed) purity: 1.25 ppm Total Dissolved Solids 
(TDS) 
Product (potable water) purity: Less than 10 ppm TDS 
Antiscalent (polyphosphate): 3.8 lb/hour 


Accessory Equipment 
Carbon columns to remove hydrocarbons from seawater 
Deaerators to scavenge oxygen 
Ion traps to remove iron from seawater 


Plant Physical Data 

Vessels: Welded carbon steel with nominal 3/4” (20 mm)+ thickness 
® Interior coating: 3/16” neoprene rubber 
® Exterior insulation: 2” polyurethane foam 

¢ Tubes: Aluminum alloy 5052 
Piping: Seawater/brine/product - Thermosetting resin (fiberglass) 
Steam/product/vents: 316 stainless steel 
Condensate: Carbon steel/stainless steel 


The MED method, one of the old- 
est and most efficient methods of 
desalinization, reuses the heat of 
vaporization by placing evaporators 
and condensers in series, each pair of 
which is an “effect.” This process is 
based on the principle that vapor 
produced by evaporation can be con- 
densed by giving up its heat of vapori- 
zation to heat brine (seawater) at a 
lover temperature and pressure in the 
following effect. 

This effect boils off another ap- 
proximately equal quantity of water 
vapor to be used to evaporate yet 
another portion of water from brine at 
a still lower temperature and pres- 
sure. 

The process is low temperature, 
horizontal tube, falling film, multi- 
effect distillation. It uses motive steam 
extracted from power turbines. 

Design of the MED units contin- 
ued well into the fabrication phase. In 
September 1989, design was essen- 
tially complete and fabrication of the 
evaporator vessels, supports and major 
piping began at Bethlehem Steel 
Works, Sparrows Point, Md. The units 
(GTMO Four and Five) were deliv- 
ered to Guantanamo by barge, and 
erection started in October 1990. The 
first water production began in April 
1991. 

Rear Admiral James C. Doebler, 
CEC, USN, Commander, Atlantic 
Division, Naval Facilities Engineer- 
ing Command, Norfolk, Va., com- 
mented at the acceptance ceremony, 
“It is ironic that the beneficiary of this 
international cooperation and the free 
enterprise system is the only U.S. 
naval base ina Communist-controlled 
country.” 

The retubed GTMO Three has been 
retained as a backup. The base is 
negotiating to terminate the contract 
for the reverse osmosis units. 

This project was an international 
effort. (See page 13 for a list of the 
participants). Additionally, the alu- 
minum tube fabrication was done in 
West Germany. 
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Complex project 


The many complexities of this 
project included: 


¢ The international work force. 
(The erection and civil works crews 
were made up largely of Thais, Filipi- 
nos and Jamaicans.) 

¢ The prime contractor was a for- 
eign company doing business with 
the United States government for the 
first time. 

¢ The design of the plant contin- 
ued well into the fabrication phase. 

¢ Separate projects for retubing 
GTMO Three and for major repairs 
and upgrades to the power plant oc- 
curred during the civil, erection and 
startup phases of this contract. These 
projects significantly increased the 
coordination problems. 

¢ Doing business at this remote 
base means there will be inherent 
logistics problems. 

¢ Numerous organizations were 
involved. 

¢ The plant was fabricated in the 
United States concurrent with the civil 
work in Guantanamo. 


Despite these many challenges, the 
project was completed on time and 
the new desalinization units meet or 
exceed all design criteria. 

Good communications were abso- 
lutely essential to the successful 
completion of the project. Addition- 
ally, an emphasis on constructability 
throughout the design phase paid big 
dividends during fabrication and 
especially during the civil and erec- 
tion work. 

Careful attention was given to 
coordinating the activities of the 
numerous players during fabrication, 
erection and startup. 

This emphasis on communication, 
constructability and coordination 
proved to be successful and is now 
being used for the design and con- 
struction of 254 housing units at 
Guantanamo. 
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Participants in the Guantanamo 
Desal Replacement 


Contract Solicitation/Evaluation/Award 
Atlantic Division, Naval Facilities Engineering Command 
Norfolk, Va. 


Contract Administration/Surveillance 
Resident Officer in Charge of Construction 
Guantanamo Bay, Cuba 


Fabrication Quality Assurance 
Supervisor of Shipbuilding 
Portsmouth, Va. 


Consultant to U.S. Navy 
DSS Engineers, Inc. (Stone and Websicr) 
Plantation, Fla. 


Prime Contractor/Designer 
I.D.E. Technologies, Ltd. 
Ra’anana, Israel 


Plant Fabrication 
Bethlehem Steel Corp. 
Sparrows Point, Md. 


Erection/Mechanical/Electrical 
Stensca/Procon, Ltd. 
Weston, Canada 


Barge On/Off Load 
Lackie Transportation Services, Ltd. 
Kitchener, Canada 


Civil Works/Mechanical/Electrical 
Applied Power Technologies, Inc. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


Demolition 
Virginia Wrecking Company, Inc. 
Stapleton, Ala. 








Partnering and Fast Tracking Keep 
the Naval Intelligence Center 
Project on Schedule 


By CDR William B. Holmes, CEC, USN 


In 1985, the Naval Intelligence Command began stud- 
ies to replace its current buildings at the Suitland Federal 
Center in Suitland, Md. The buildings, which were built in 
1942 and 1956, no longer met NIC’s space requirements 
and needed total restoration. NIC’s operational needs had 
also outgrown the building’s electrical capabilities. More- 
over, the structures could not provide adequate protection 
for NIC’s sensitive material and equipment from terrorists 
or foreign intelligence. 

The construction project, called the Naval Intelligence 
Center, proved to be unique in several ways: split-year 
funding was used, the project was resited at the 35-percent 
design phase, the design and construction were fast tracked 
and a new concept called partnering was implemented. 

The cost for a new, 660,000 square foot, four-story 
office and laboratory facility was projected at $114 mil- 
lion. The Chesapeake Division, Naval Facilities Engi- 
neering Command, Washington, D.C., selected the joint 
venture of Daniel, Mann, Johnson and Mendenhall 
(DMJM), RTKL, and Hellmuth, Obata and Kassabaum 
(HOK) to design the new facility. It was to be built at the 
Anacostia Naval Station in Washington, D.C. 





CDR Holmes is the resident officer in charge of construc- 
tion for the Naval Intelligence Center project. He is a 
registered professional engineer in South Carolina. 
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The General Defense Intelligence Program provided 
funding to the Navy. To accommodate budget outyear 
profiling, the project funding was budgeted into two fiscal 
years—$55 million for FY 89, and $59 million for FY 91. 
Full authorization was requested with the FY 89 military 
construction budget request. 

CHESDIV proceeded with the joint venture. It pre- 
sented Congress a 35 percent design with the FY 89 
MILCON budget. 

Up to then, only the split funding presented a unique 
program aspect. However, during congressional hearings, 
the Navy was directed to resite the project. The site was 
moved from Anacostia Naval Station, Washington, D.C., 
to a 43-acre wooded site at the General Services Admini- 
stration’s Suitland Federal Center, next to NIC’s current 
offices. 


Management’s solutions 


The resiting presented the single most disruptive factor 
in meeting the customer-scheduled occupancy date of 
January 1993, with final occupancy in September 1993. 

The existing 35 percent design was of limited use on 
the new site. The initial structure took into consideration 
the site’s low, flat river plain near the Anacostia River and 
required a pile-supported foundation. The existing naval 
station at Anacostia also offered in-place roads and utili- 
ties. 
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A rendering of the front view of the Naval Intelligence Center 





The new site at Suitland Federal Center was undevel- 
oped. Therefore, access roads, connections to water, sewer, 
gas and electricity would have to be extended to the 
nearest public utility connection sites—more than a mile 
from the facility. 

Finally, the topography of the Suitland site is a gentle 
rolling hill, cut by a deep ravine and a stream on one side, 
which is a designated wetland. The site required a new 
foundation design with spread footings, and fitting the 
building footprint into the hillside. It also required a 
retention pond and newly created wetlands habitat to 
replace those destroyed while clearing the site and build- 
ing access roads. 


Staying on schedule 


CHESDIV made the following decisions to keep NIC 
on schedule. 


Fast track the design and construction. The project 
was divided into two packages. Package A included 
underground utilities, all rough site work, and construc- 
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tion of support roads. It included the main building, steel 
and concrete floors and roof slabs, and an 885-space 
precast parking structure with expansion capacity. 

Package B included the completion of site work such 
as landscaping, exterior wall system and roof of the main 
facility; all central utility plant equipment; the interior 
construction; and expansion of the parking garage by 150 
spaces. 

This plan permitted the early execution of about $35 
million work in place for package A, while B was being 
taken on to 100 percent design. 

The solicitation was a competitive negotiation using 
source selection instead of lump-sum low bid. This was 
for two reasons. First, because the A contractor would 
have to coordinate with the B contractor, and second, 
because of the overall size and complexity of the project. 
The awarding process also allowed CHESDIV to place 
emphasis on management and organization capabilities 
along with price in determining an award. 


Partnering. This contract pioneered the partnering 
concept. In the Navy partnering requires the contractor 
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A rear view of the Naval Intelligence Center under construction 





and the government to examine the normal contractor/ 
owner relationship, and make a firm commitmeht to 
improve what is sometimes an adversarial relationship. 

Partnering builds a strong promise to communicate at 
the field level, giving field staff adequate authority, and 
making successful project completion the priority. 

During formal training sessions, an instructor focused 
on team building, problem resolution, project goal setting 
and individual communication skills. Follow-up reviews 
are held quarterly between the resident officer in charge of 
construction and the prime contractor. They assess key 
areas such as submittals, modifications, payments and 
problem resolution. 

The phased nature of the NIC project and myriad of un- 
settled details that could affect the contractor’s schedules 
warranted this type of commitment to partnering. 

The prime contractor carefully selects subcontractors 
who fit in with the team concept. This open relationship 
helps both sides to feel comfortable enough to discuss 
solutions to problems, and what is good for the overall 
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project before assessing blame or costs. 

The results? Less than a 2 percent change order rate on 
$35 million work in place to date, but more importantly, 
no disputes. 


New phasing 


As the design of B and construction of A progressed, it 
became apparent that the original design and occupancy 
schedule could not be met. 

To lessen the impact of delaying B, the curtain wall 
system was moved into a separate package C contract to 
also be awarded by competitive negotiation. This allowed 
critical work to continue and protected the existing con- 
struction throughout the winter. 

Later, the photo lab chemical mix system was prepared 
in a separate package D. This multimillion dollar contract 
will include design, modification, relocation and installa- 
tion of 23 pieces of existing equipment into a working 
chemical mix system in the new facility. 
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Status as of mid-January 1992 


Package A was awarded to the George Hyman Con- 
struction Company in October 1989 for $28 million. This 
phase was completed on time with only 2 percent in 
changes. Package C was also awarded to Hyman for $6.5 
million, and is currently 95 percent complete and ahead of 
schedule. Package B was awarded to Hyman for $55 
million after waiting six months during the military con- 


struction pause for approval from the Secretary of De- 
fense. 

The selection process is beginning for Package D. 

The decisions to fast track and to embrace partnering 
have played key roles in meeting project schedules to date. 
The contractor, owner, architect-engineer and ROICC 
have developed a strong partnership. This alone is a 
significant and positive factor that is aiding in the suc- 
cesful construction of the NIC. Q 





NIC Project Description 


The Naval Intelligence Center project is a 660,000 sq ft, four-story office and laboratory facility for the 
Naval Intelligence Command. The project includes: 


) A 1,100-car, three-story, precast rigid frame parking garage 

Q A central utility plant housing four air conditioning chillers totaling 2,700 tons 

{J Two 10 horsepower boilers 

{J Two 1,800 Ibs/hr industrial paper shredders 

Six 1,000 KVA diesel generators and associated fire pumps, and electrical and UPS switch gear 

) A 43-acre site complete with loop access road, surface parking, site utilities, sprinkler system and 
landscaping 


The main facility is a steel rigid frame with composite floor which incorporates a “Walker” cellular deck 
with 77,000 activation insert locations for power, communications and computer networking. It also has a 
complete dining facility which serves 1,500 customers; a 350-seat auditorium; seven elevators; the latest in 
photo labs; complete supply, public works and equipment support spaces; destruction and non-destructive 
testing labs; and a command center. 

The majority of the facility is sensitive compartmented information facility (SCIF) construction, with 
about 17,000 SF of radio frequency interference (RFI) shielding. 

The curtain wall is a licensed “Cygnus” wall system. The 9’ x 32’ factory-built panels consist of a 6-inch, 
16-gauge metal channel frame covered with a corrugated metal skin with openings for doors, windows and 
louvers. 

The exterior covering is 1’ x 1” porcelain tiles which are adhered to the metal skin with a silicone glue. 
All joints are caulked to provde a weather-tight enclosure. Interior walls of gypsum board are applied directly 
to the 6-inch channels on the inside of the Cygnus panel. 
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Have You Considered Design/Build? 





The use of design/build, where 
appropriate, can satisfy clients’ 
requirements for better facilities. 





By Jacques R. Courtillet 


Use of a single contract for the design and 
construction of a facility, or design/build, is 
often an alternative to competitive bidding using 
complete plans and specifications. The private 
sector reports significant increases in its use. 
This is primarily due to the private sector’s in- 
creased confidence in the construction industry 
to act as construction managers and the in- 
creased establishment of designer-contractor 
partnerships. 

Among the top design/builders in the United 
States in 1990, design/build work has nearly 
tripled since 1986. (The top three design/build- 
ers were The Austin Co., Fluor Daniel, and 
BE&K Inc.) It now accounts for approximately 
20 percent of the total construction volume in 
the U.S. (Building Design & Construction, 
1989). For the private owner, the advantages in 
using design/build are that it is often the fastest 
way to deliver a project and it has single source 
responsibility. Design/build is also used to es- 
tablish a guaranteed or fixed maximum price in 
the preliminary stages of project development. 





Jacques R. Courtillet is a branch manager in 
the military construction division at the Naval 
Facilities Engineering Command Headquar- 
ters in Alexandria, Va. 


Design/build is particularly suitable for fa- 
cilities where requirements are known up front, 
are not expected to change, and where signifi- 
cant architectural designs are not a requirement. 
However, complex facilities such as industrial, 
power and process-related facilities are also 
often appropriate for design/build. 

The design/build industry has the expertise 
to define and design the criteria and construc- 
tion details needed for these facilities. In gen- 
eral, the construction industry has established 
itself as the expert in constructing such facili- 
ties, and should have the lead in developing the 
details of the project for the owner. 

Use of design/build maximizes the use of 
“constructability” principles, which, as defined 
by the Construction Industry Institute, are the 
“optimum use of construction knowledge and 
experience in planning, design/engineering, 
procurement and field operations to achieve 
overall project objectives.” 

Application of these principles in a design/ 
build environment leads to the use of innovative 
building products, systems and methods of 
fabrication and construction, resulting in cost- 
effective and efficient facilities. Other major 
advantages that can benefit the Navy include 
the reduction in management time (especially 
at the construction office) and the ability to 
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Design/build contracting methods are especially effective for housing construction, such as this project at Naval Weapons 
Station Earle, N.J., which was done using the source selection method. 


Capitalize on the construction industry’s work- 
ing knowledge of state, local and other building 
codes and standards. Field changes from errors, 
omissions and inconsistencies in the design are 
essentially eliminated. 


Design/build contract methods 


The Naval Facilities Engineering Command 
uses two contracting methods, sealed bidding 
and source selection, to obtain the benefits of 
design/build. Two-step sealed bidding, a subset 
of sealed bidding procedures, and formal source 
selection procedures, a subset of source selec- 
tion procedures, have been in existence for 
quite some time. Newport design/build, a pack- 
aging method that includes performance speci- 
fications which require some “design solutions” 
by the building contractor, is obtained by sealed 
bidding procedures. This packaging method is 
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relatively new and is still being tested. 


Two-step sealed bidding uses competitive 
procedures, conducted in two steps, to obtain 
the benefits of sealed bidding when adequate 
detailed requirements are not available. Step 
one is the request for technical proposals, which 
are evaluated based on a performance specifi- 
cation. No price is involved in the first step. 
Evaluation teams review the proposals and 
classify them as acceptable, unacceptable or 
capable of being made acceptable. In this last 
case, proposers are advised of deficiencies and 
given an opportunity to correct them. 

Step two is the submission of sealed bids by 
those who submitted acceptable technical pro- 
posals in step one. The lowest responsive, re- 
sponsible bidder is then awarded the contract. 


In source selection procedures, the contrac- 





tor is selected through competitive negotia- 
tions. For major projects, two evaluation boards, 
a technical evaluation board and a source selec- 
tion board, are used to evaluate a contractor’s 
proposal. The contractor is asked to submit a 
technical proposal and a price proposal at the 
same time. 

Technical proposal 


based on price and other factors, as stated in the 
solicitation. 

The source selection authority (SSA) at the 
engineering field division makes the final deci- 
sion on the selection of the successful proposal. 
Award may be madc to other than the low cost 

proposer, if justified. 





evaluation consists of an 
in-depth assessment of 
the offerer’s approach to 
accomplishing the pro- 
spective contract. Pro- 
posals are evaluated 
solely on the factors 
specified in the solicita- 
tion. The technical 
evaluation board evalu- 
ates proposals on how 
they intend to meet the 
performance specifica- 
tions from an engineer- 
ing, construction and 


objectives.” 


“Use of design/build maxi- 
mizes the use of 
‘constructability’ principles, 
which...are the optimum use 
of construction knowledge 
and experience in planning, 
design/engineering, procure- 
ment and field operations to 
achieve overall project 


Source selection proce- 
dures are appropriate 
foruse on projects when 
the criteria of Federal 
Acquisition Regula- 
tions 6.401 are met. 
Navy family housing is 
frequently procured by 
source selection proce- 
dures. The Department 
of Defense had been re- 
stricted to the use of a 
maximum of three non- 
family housing con- 
tracts per year, but this 





management perspec- 
tive. 

The source selection board is given the re- 
sults of the technical evaluation board. The 
source selection board makes a business deci- 
sion on the best “value” for the government, 


restriction was lifted by 
Congress for FY 1992. 


The Newport design/build method incorpo- 
rates an upfront design, which establishes the 
significant design decisions required for the 
project, and performance specifications. This 


This child development center in Brunswick, Maine, was built using the Newport design/bulld contracting method. 
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This family housing at Ballston Spa, N.Y., was built using the source selection design/build contracting method. 


method can be used to obtain lump-sum com- 
petitive bids with the award going to the low 
bidder. After award but prior to construction, 
the government evaluates the contractor’s proj- 
ect plan to make sure it meets the performance 
specifications. This method can significantly 
reduce the front-end expense of technical pro- 
posals. The government also does not have to 
carry the administrative cost and overhead 
expense of multi-technical 


general, this approach is not appropriate for 
projects with requirements that are complex 
and when the contractor would experience dif- 
ficulty in translating performance requirements 
into actual construction. 

Since FY 1985, 15 projects have been 
awarded using the Newport design/build 
method. In FY 1990, NAVFAC awarded four 
projects (three child development centers and a 

parking structure), all real- 





evaluations, as can be re- 
quired with two-step sealed 
bidding and source selec- 
tion procedures. 

The quality of the 
upfront design decisions 
and of performance speci- 
fications is the key to the 
success of this contracting 
method. The performance 
specification provides the 
requirements for the facil- 
ity. If the contractor’s plan 
is not acceptable, the gov- 
ernment may close out the 
contract prior to construc- 


owners.” 


‘Japanese firms also 
incorporate more 
‘partnering’ among all 
key personnel in- 
volved with projects, 
such as contractors, 
subcontractors, sup- 
pliers, designers and 


izing at least a 20 percent 
savings of the cost that was 
congressionally approved 
for the projects. The design/ 
build solicitations for these 
four projects attracted sig- 
nificant interest from the 
construction community. 
An average of eight bidders 
responded to each of the 
four solicitations. 


In Australia, all public 





tion. 

The Newport design/build contracting strat- 
egy has proven particularly effective for proj- 
ects that are similar to facilities built in the 
private sector, such as maintenance facilities, 
warehouses, child care centers, bachelor living 
quarters, mess halls, and water storage tanks. In 
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works projects are awarded 
based on a form of design/build. Similar to the 
Newport design/build approach, contractors bid 
on detailed building layouts and specifications, 
and then are responsible for providing con- 
struction details after construction award. As 
contractors gain experience with design/build, 





in teaming with consultants or becoming more 
skilled in-house with providing final designs 
and construction details, many become more 
receptive to this approach. Those contractors 
using design/build say this approach offers them 
more control in management of the project and 
thus increased profits. 

Most Japanese construction firms have the 
capability to do design/build. The leading Japa- 
nese firms contribute 1 percent or more of their 
annual construction volume to construction 
research and development. 

Japanese firms also incorporate more “part- 
nering” among all key personnel involved with 
projects, such as contractors, subcontractors, 
suppliers, designers and owners. Increased use 
of design/build in the United States could 
encourage research and development by mak- 
ing innovation in construction technology a 
competitive advantage in bidding construction 
work. 

While only a small percentage of our busi- 
ness is accomplished using a design/build ap- 
proach, NA VFAC’ s traditional design then build 
process can incorporate some of the features of 
the design/build process. This can result in 
achieving some of the benefits of the design/ 
build process. 

Increased use of design/build where it is 
appropriate was identified as a quality initiative 
to improve the construction delivery process by 
the Military Construction Council. Design/build 
is equally applicable to smaller projects man- 
aged locally. NAVFAC encourages activities 
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The Newport design/build contracting method Is 
suitable for projects such as this potable water 
tank at Naval Weapons Station Charleston, S.C. 


to consider the various contracting methods to 
achieve the benefits of design/build: customer 
satisfaction, quality, and cost effective and ef- 
ficient facilities. Q 
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Seabee Bronze Relief Is Dedicated at Navy Memorial 


The proud heritage of the Seabees was honored on a cold, blustery day in January when the Seabee bronze 
relief was dedicated at the U.S. Navy Memorial in Washington, D.C. The bronze relief was unveiled by Rear 
Admiral David E. Bottorff, CEC, USN, commander of the Naval Facilities Engineering Command and chief 
of civil engineers, and Master Chief Equipmentman Herman C. Hart, master chief of the Seabees. 

The dedication was part of the kick-off of the year-long celebration of the 50th anniversary of the Seabees. 
Other members of the official party were Admiral Jerome L. Johnson, USN, vice chief of naval operations; Rear 
Admiral David J. White, CHC, USN, chief of chaplains; Captain Brian J. O’Connell, CEC, USN, chairman of 


the Seabee 50th Anniversary Committee; Rear 
Admiral William Thompson, USN (Ret), president 
of the U.S. Navy Memorial Foundation; and Leo C. 
Irrera, bronze relief sculptor. 

The ceremony was held on Jan. 5, 1992, 50 years 
to the day after the Bureau of Navigation approved 
the request of Admiral Ben Moreell, the founder of 
the Seabees, to form the construction battalions that 
were later to be called Seabees. 

The bronze relief is one of 22 panels on a sculp- 
ture wall rimming the memorial’s 100-foot diameter 
granite map of the world. Each of the bronze relief 
panels commemorates events in naval history or 
honors a community in naval service. O 


In the photo at the top left, EQCM Hart and RADM 
Bottorff flank the Seabee bronze relief. 


In the center photo, ADM Johnson makes remarks. 
Seated are (from the left) RADM Thompson, RADM 
Bottorff and Leo C. Irrera. 


In the bottom left photo, Seabees from Construction 
Battalion Unit 422, Naval Station Anacostia, Wash- 
ington, D.C., display Naval Construction Force flags. 


The Seabee bronze relief is shown below. 
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72 Complete Basic Training 
at CECOS 


Forty-eight members of basic class number 194 have graduated and 
24 members of basic class 195 are scheduled to graduate from the Naval 
School, Civil Engineer Corps Officers, Port Hueneme, Calif. Course 
work is comprised of eight weeks of specialized training pertinent to the 
Navy’s needs for shore installation engineering, public works manage- 
ment, construction contracting and administration, and Seabee opera- 


tions. 


ENS Mark A. Aguilar 
BSCE/Wash. State Univ. 
to WESTDIV Cont. Off., 
Adak, Alaska 


F 4 
ENS Bart R. Bruchok 
BSME/USNA 


to CHESDIV, 
Washington, D.C. 


BSCE/Norwich Univ. 
to NAVWPNSTA, 
Yorktown, Va. 


ENS Stephen L. Aim 
BSGE/USNA 


to PWC San Francisco Bay, 


Oakland, Calif. 
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ENS Donaid B. 


BSEE/Memphis State Univ. 


to OICC Marianas, Guam 


ENS Douglas F. Fee 
BSOE/USNA 

to SOUTHDIV Cont. Off., 
Pensacola, Fla. 
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Graduation: Sept. 6, 1991 


ENS Michael W. Armes 
BSEE/Marquette Univ. 
to PWC Great Lakes, Ill. 


LT Donaid B. Campbell 
BSME/USNA 
to PWC Norfolk, Va. 


Fitzpatrick 

BS Sys. Eng/USNA 

to SOUTHDIV Cont. Off., 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


ENS Shelly M. Amoidi 
EECE/Marquette Univ. 


to NAVSTA, 
Guantanamo Bay, Cuba 


BS Sys. Eng/USNA 
to NMCB Three, 
Port Hueneme, Calif. 


x. _ 
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£ std 
ENS Kathryn A. Fitzpatrick 
BS Sys. Eng/USNA 
to SOUTHDIV, 
Charleston, S.C. 


ENS Steven M. Becker 
BSAE/Penn State Univ. 
to CHESDIV Cont. Off., 
Dahigren, Va. 
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ENS James J. Cross 
BME/Univ. of Minnesota 


to WESTDIV Cont. Off., 
Point Mugu, Calif. 


Re 

ENS Kevin W. 
BSOE/Texas A&M Univ. 
to SOUTHWESTDIV 
Cont. Off., . 
Calif. 





‘ “. e.. 
ENS John F. Bennett 
BSME/Villanova Univ. 


to NMCB 133, 
Gulfport, Miss. 


ENS Luke A. Daur 
BECE/Manhattan College 
to OICC SOWESTPAC, 
Subic Bay, Philippines 


ENS Robert W. Ganowski 
BSCE/Duke Univ. 

to NAVSHIPYD, Long 
Beach, Calif. 
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ENS Yolanda Giacoman 

BSCE/Old Dominion Univ. 
to SOUTHWESTDIV Cont. 
Off., Oceanside, Calif. 


an 


Fie 


ENS Elizabeth A. Jonsson 
BS Chem.Eng/MIT 

to NAVSHPYD, 

Charleston, S.C. 


ks 

ENS Nicholas L. Merry 
BSCE/Univ. of Notre Dame 
to LANTDIV Cont. Off., 
Roosevelt Roads, 

Puerto Rico 


ostiniens ie fe “EI 
ENS Gregory R. Ri 
BSCE/Univ. of Arkansas 
to WESTDIV Cont. Off., 
NAVWPNCEN, China Lake, 
Calif. 


ENS An‘ 

BS Sys. Eng/USNA 
to NMCB Seven, 
Gulfport, Miss. 


ue = 
LT Dean A. 


BSCE/Univ. of South. Calif. 
to PWC San Diego, Calif. 


BSCE/Texas A&M Univ. 
to NAS Corpus Christi, Texas 


LT David J. Robillard 
BSOE/USNA 
to NORTHDIV Cont. Off., 


ENS Alex D. Stites 
BSCE/Univ. of Arkansas 
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ENS Benjamin K. Hess 
BSME/USNA 
to NAF, Atsugi, Japan 


CWO2 Chris A. Le Velie 


Central Texas Coll 
to 20th NCR, Gulfport, Miss. 


a We 


ENS Geoffrey J. Parnell 
BSME/Penn State Univ. 
to NORTHDIV Cont. Off., 
Brunswick, Maine 


Rodriguez 
BSME/Univ. of Puerto Rico 
to NAF, El Centro, Calif. 


ENS Karen A. Thorsett 
BSME/Menphis State Univ. 
to WESTDIV Cont. Off., 
NAS Fallon, Nev. 


ENS Patrick A. Hochstein 


BS Env. Eng./Fla. Inst. Tech. 
to MCAGCC, 29 Palms, Calif. 


ENS Caroline L. Lothner 
BSOE/USNA 

to SOUTHWESTDIV 
Cont. Off., Oceanside, 
Calif. 


ENS Thomas M. Peart 
BSME/Unw. of S.C. 

to WESTDIV Cont. Off., 
MCAS, Yuma, Az. 


LA 
ENS Tanya L. Shoenfeit 
BSE/Duke Univ. 


to NORTHDIV Cont. Off., 
Newport, R.!. 


BSOE/USNA 
to LANTDIV Cont. Off., 
Sewells Point, Va. 


ENS Robert Martinazzi li 
BS Aero. Eng /USNA 

to CHESDIV, 
Washington, D.C. 


ENS Robert W. Pickerill 
BS Nav. Arch/USNA 

to NMCB Four, 

Port Hueneme, Calif. 


ENS Steven W. Sheiden 
BSCE/Va. Military inst. 
to WESTDIV Cont. Off., 
Long Beach, Calif. 


to NMCB Three, 
Port Hueneme, Calif. 


ENS John M. 

BSCE/Univ. N.C., Charlotte 
to OICC Far East, 
Yokosuka, Japan 


ENS Matthew T. Polk 
BS Nav. Arch/USNA 
to NAS Meridian, Miss. 


ENS John C. Sickler 
BSCE/Penn State Univ. 
to WESTDIV Cont. Off., 
Long Beach, Calif. 


ENS Stanley W. Wiles 
BSCE/Univ. of Maryland 
to NMCB 133, 

Gulfpon, Miss. 
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Graduation: Jan. 24, 1992 ' ae Nf 
LT Freddie L. Bazen ENS David A. Bell LT Michael A. Blumenberg 
BSME/N.C. State Univ. BSCE/Univ. of Maryland BSOE/USNA 
to LANTDIV Cont. Off., te CHESDIV Cont. Off., to PWC San Francisco Bay, 
Cherry Point, N.C. Quantico, Va. Oakland, Calif. 
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ENS Bruce A. Bradley ENS Michaela S.H. Bradley 
BSCE/Auburn Univ. BSCE/Univ. of Virginia BSCE/N.C. State Univ. 
to NAS New Orleans, La. to OICC Med Cont. Off., to OICC Marianas, 
Sigonelia, Italy Guam 
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ENS Christofer M. Collins ENS Matthew B. Cook ENS Steven B. Cordes LT Gregory A. Garcia LT Robert L. Gersh ENS Scott D. ingalis 
BSCE/Univ. of S. Carolina BSCE/Michigan Tech. Univ. BSCE/Univ. of Idaho MSEM/Oid Dominion Univ. BSCE/Tufts University B. Arch/Texas Tech 
to OICC Far East to SOUTHWESTDIV to EFA NW, to WESTDIV Cort. Off., to LANTDIV Cont. Off., to PWC Guam 
Cont. Off., Okinawa Cont. Off, MCAS, Silverdale, Wash. Oakiand, Calif. Norfolk, Va. 

El Toro, Calif. 





2 b a e. i 
ENS Richard J. Keiter CWO2 Brian G. Lamo ENS Steven C. Loo LT Anthony E. Massenburg ENS Edward S. ENS Donald D. Naiser Jr. 
BSME/Purdue Univ. AS/University of N.Y. BSCE/Texas A&M Univ. BSEE/Brooklyn Polytech McGinley Ill BSCE/Texas A&M Univ. 
to NAVCONSTRACEN, to NETPMSA, to MCAS, Yuma, Az. to MARCORPBASE, BSCE/Old Dominion Univ. to PHIBCB One, 
Port Hueneme, Caiif. Pensacola, Fila. Camp Lejeune, N.C. to NMCB Three, San Diego, Caiif. 


Port Hueneme, Calif. 
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LT Mark A. Poindexter ENS Eric A. Schadier ENS Carrie A. Soyland ENS Bryan G. Stilwell ENS William T. Timberlake LT John A. Zulick 
BSOE/USNA BSCE/Univ. of Wisconsin BSOE/USNA BSCE /Univ. of N.C., Char. BSME/Univ. of Maryland BSME/USNA 
to WESTDIV Cont. Off., to CHESDIV, to OICC SOWESTPAC, to SOUTHDIV Cont. Off., to LANTDIV Cont. Off., to WESTDIV Cont. Off., 
Monterey, Calif. Washington, D.C. Cont. Off., Diego Garcia Corpus Christi, Texas Sewells Point, Va. Vallejo, Calif. 
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Total Quality Leadership Update 





CNO Stresses TQL 


The Chief of Naval Operations Executive Steering 
Committee has developed a statement of mission, vision 
and guiding principles for U.S. naval forces, to be used in 
implementing Total Quality Leadership Navy-wide. The 
statement reads: 


The Navy-Marine Corps team is the world-recognized 
premier naval and expeditionary force, fully capable of 
conducting operations in support of U.S. national objec- 
tives in an unpredictable global economic and political 
environment. 

Our mission is to provide combat ready forces to 
support the requirements of the unified commanders so 
our nation can deter aggression, encourage political stabil- 
ity, provide forward presence, establish sea control, and 
project power from the sea against any threat and win. 

Our vision is a naval force that has the full support of 
the American people and advances the bounds of personal 
excellence, dedication and integrity; technology; joint, 
expeditionary and combined operations; combat tactics 
and doctrine; maintenance, logistic support and staying 
power; and quality of life for our people. 


We will be guided by the following principles: 

* Value tradition but encourage and embrace innova- 
tive change 

¢ Include education and training as an integral part of 
our mission 

¢ Safeguard people, resources and the environment 


We will: 

« Accomplish our mission through teamwork 

¢ Train and equip our forces to operate with the Army, 
Air Force, Coast Guard, our friends and allies 

¢ Provide a clear and accurate portrayal of our capa- 
bilities and operations for all 

¢ Make decisions in the best interests of our mission, 
putting aside parochialism and old habits 

* Promote the dignity of our people and their families 

¢ Encourage maximum personal development 

¢ Provide top notch service to all 


We are committed to: 

¢ Honesty, integrity and the highest standards of moral 
and ethical conduct 

¢ Equal opportunity for all 

* Open and effective communications 
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Quality and continuous improvement 

Decisions based upon data and knowledge 
Being good stewards of the taxpayers’ resources 
Maintaining the chain of command 


As we progress toward full implementation of TQL, 
the mission, vision and guiding principles will ensure we 
are all working toward a common purpose 


—Admiral Frank B. Kelso Il 
Chief of Naval Operations 


TQL Success Stories 


Total Quality Leadership works! The Navy Public 
Works Center in Pensacola, Fla., implemented TQL, 
resulting in improved services and substantial dollar sav- 
ings. Here are three of those success stories at PWC 
Pensacola. 


ts Naval Facilities Engineering Command regula- 
tions require an analysis of any maintenance work final 
costs exceeding 10 percent of the original estimated cost. 
The maintenance work process within the PWC had limits 
outside 10 percent. NAVFAC agreed to PWC’s request 
that the regulation be changed for maintenance work to 
require the analysis of variances that were outside the 
control limits of the process. 

Results: Annual savings of more than $20,000 per year 
because variances within the control limits aren’t being 
examined. 


ts The PWC comptroller and material department 
personnel conduct a yearly inventory of the material 
stored in the warehouses. The inventory is conducted 
during non-working hours. Overtime is paid to those 
conducting the inventory. The team came up with a 
different way to do the inventory. 

Results: Inventory time was reduced by 25 percent 
from 680 hours to 510 hours. The inventory accuracy rate 
was 99.9 percent. 


te Emergency/service maintenance crews need es- 
corts to enter the base’s high security buildings. The crew 
started a run chart of the waiting time. The chart showed 
that the crew had a wait time of more than 17 hours per 
month. By sharing information with the customer, the 
process was changed. 

Results: Waiting time was reduced by 75 percent. O) 
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NAVFAC Announces 


Restructuring Plan 


The Department of Defense has approved the plan of 
the Naval Facilities Engineering Command to restructure 
its engineering field divisions. Rear Admiral David E. 
Bottorff, CEC, USN, CommanderofNAVFAC, announced 
DOD’s decision on Jan. 16, 1992. 

The restructuring will better position NAVFAC to 
accommodate lower budgets while retaining its skilled 
and knowledgeable people and its capability to deliver 
high quality service for a changing Navy in the years 
ahead. 

The engineering field divisions employ about 5,000 
civilians. Implementation of the restructuring could re- 
duce this number by approximately 20 percent by October 
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Current NAVFAC Structure 
Oct. 1, 1991 


1, 1995, if workload declines as expected. It is forecast that 
virtually all this drawdown can be accomplished by attri- 
tion over the next four-year period. 

The welfare of NAVFAC personnel will be a number 
one priority throughout this process. NAVFAC employ- 
ees will be provided up-to-date information on the restruc- 
turing plan and on command-wide job opportunities, 
training, relocation and other adjustment support. 

In view of a changing Navy posture, NAVFAC studied 
its Organizational structure to decide how to accommodate 
changes in workload, growing environmental responsi- 
bilities, and declining Navy budgets projected for the 
remainder of this decade. 

Under the proposed plan, the engineering field divi- 
sions in Norfolk, Va.; Charleston, S.C.; San Diego, Calif.; 
Pearl Harbor, Hawaii; and Philadelphia, Pa., will remain 
engineering field divisions. The Philadelphia office will 
be less robust and report to the Atlantic Division in 
Norfolk. 
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The Chesapeake Division in Washington, D.C., and 
the Western Division in San Bruno, Calif., will draw down 
over the next four years to become engineering field 
activities. The EFAs will focus on the facilities support 
mission, provide quality products and services, and stream- 
line support functions. 

The existing EFA at Silverdale, Wash., will expand to 
serve the growing Navy presence in the northwestern 
United States. An EFA will be established at Great Lakes, 
Ill., building on the existing public works center there. 

Each EFA will report to and receive support from the 
engineering field division to which it is assigned: San 
Bruno and Silverdale will report to San Diego, and Wash- 
ington, D.C., will report to Norfolk. Great Lakes will 
report to Southern Division in Charleston. 
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Revised NAVFAC Structure 
Oct. 1, 1995 
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NAVFAC HQ Restructuring 


Under the restructuring plan, 104 Naval Facilities En- 
gineering Command headquarters civilian positions will 
be transferred to the field or absorbed from FY 92 through 
FY 94. 
Position Total HQ Transferred 
Reduction To 
Ocean Engr Mgmt 3 3 CHESDIV 
R&D Functions 4 2 NCEL 
NATO/Reimb Prog Mgmt 4 3 LANTDIV 
Chief Engineer 14 12 CHESDIV* 
Design Criteria 
Medical Fac Design 
Criteria Policy 
CAD Industry Liaison 
Computer Sys Spec 


21 LANTDIV* 


1 Vicksburg, Miss. 
1 LANTDIV 
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3 CHESDIV 

1 NEESA 

1 NEESA 

3 NORTHDIV 
4 CBC PH 

1 SOUTHDIV 


Util Rate Intervention 
Energy Demand Mgmt 
Shared Energy Savings 
WHE Support 

Trans Tech Spt 
Entomology/Appl Bio 
Fit Moorings Mgmt 

OPS Research 

Ping Criteria Dev 

ADP Field Sys Spt 
Sealift Spt 

Litigation Teams 

Info Sys Personnel Consolid 
06 Merger 

MCON Ping/Exec Reorg 
Absorb 


2 CHESDIV 
3 LANTDIV 
4 CBC PH 

2 CBC 

8 CHESDIV 
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* Transition to start in FY 92 and complete in FY 93 


Anticipated EFD Reductions 


() How many Naval Facilities Engineering Command 
activities are involved in the restructuring plan? 

Nine. Based on the current organization, these are: 

* Engineering field divisions in Philadelphia, Pa.; Wash- 
ington, D.C., Norfolk, Va.; Charleston, S.C.; San Bruno, 
Calif.; San Diego, Calif.; and Pearl Harbor, Hawaii 

* Engineering Field Activity Northwest in Silverdale, 
Wash. 

¢ Public Works Center Great Lakes, Ill. 

) How many civilian employees does the Navy project 
will lose their jobs after this plan has been fully imple- 
mented? 

The EFDs employ approximately 5,000 civilians. Im- 
plementation of this restructuring plan will reduce this 
number by approximately 20 percent by 1 Oct. 1, 1995. No 
specific jobs have been identified for elimination. As 
detailed plans are developed, potential personnel reduc- 
tions will be carefully managed to minimize adverse 
impact on the workforce by making potential reductions 
through attrition. Approximate personnel impacts, based 
on anticipated workload, are: 

* CHESDIV could decrease by about 250 people by the 
end of FY 95. 

* WESTDIV could drop 300 people over the same 
period. 

* NORTHDIV is expected to shrink from a FY 91 level 
of 518 to about 270 by the end of FY 95. 

* PACDIV is expected to lose about 100 people by the 
end of FY 95. 

* SOUTHDIV is projected to go down by about 110 
over the same period. 

* LANTDIV will stay essentially the same size, possi- 
bly gaining 10. 
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¢ EFA Midwest, Great Lakes, IIl., will be created as an 
adjunct to the existing PWC and be manned at 25 by the 
end of FY 95. 

* SOUTHWESTDIV will gain about 70 positions by 
the end of FY 95. 

* EFA Northwest will gain about 70 positions by the 
end of FY 95. 


Two CEC Flag Officers Named 


Two Civil Engineer Corps captains have been selected 
for promotion to the rank of rear admiral (lower half). 
They are Captain Robert M. Gallen, CEC, USN, and 
Captain Thomas A. Dames, CEC, USN. 

CAPT Gallen is the deputy commander for facilities 
acquisition at the Naval Facilities Engineering Command 
Headquarters in Alexandria, Va. His most recent assign- 
ments include commanding officer, Chesapeake Divi- 
sion, Naval Facilities Engineering Command, Washing- 
ton, D.C.; and commanding officer, Navy Public Works 
Center, Pearl Harbor, Hawaii. 

CAPT Dames is the commanding officer of the North- 
ern Division, Naval Facilities Engineering Command in 
Philadelphia, Pa. His previous assignment was on the staff 
of the Chief of Naval Operations as head of the Program 
Appraisal and Information Branch. He had been assigned 
concurrently on the staff of the Secretary of the Navy as 
deputy director, Department of the Navy Program Infor- 
mation Center. From 1986 to 1988 he was commanding 
officer of Public Works Center San Francisco. 


Summerfield: Joint Venture 


Family Housing Project 


Ina first of its kind joint housing venture, the U.S. Navy 
and U.S. Air Force have agreed to build a family housing 
project in Prince Georges County, Md., for enlisted and 
junior officers. 

“Summerfield” will be built under the Department of 
Defense’s 801 build-to-lease program. Summerfield, which 
will have 1,242 units, is the largest of the more than 26 
projects that have been constructed under the program. 

Military families from the Naval District Washington 
as well as Bolling Air Force Base, Washington, D.C., and 
Andrews Air Force Base, Camp Springs, Md., will occupy 
the two-, three- and four-bedroom units. 

Construction of the $111 million project will be man- 
aged by the Chesapeake Division, Naval Facilities Engi- 
neering Command, Washington, D.C. Construction will 
take as many as four years to complete. Upon completion, 
Summerfield will be managed by the Air Force. 

Hunt Building Corporation, of El Paso, Texas, is the 
prime contractor for the project. Under the 801 program, 
the Navy will lease back the units for 20 years. 
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Mount Pinatubo... 
Continued from page 7 


close coordination and planning by 
work crews to avoid potential hazard 
to property and people. Due to the 
conductive nature of the ash/sand, 
each power pole had to have its insu- 
lators washed and wire brushed to 
prevent arcing. 

Power plant supervisors closely 
supervised the Fili- 
pino and Seabee 


eruption, its associated earthquakes 
and the typhoon), less than one day’s 
supply of potable water remained in 
the base’s storage tanks. The water 
treatment plant’s filters and clarifiers 
were made inoperative by the accu- 
mulation of ash/sand on them. A crew 
climbed down into the large clarifier 
and began the task of removing tons 
of material. The men shoveled the 
material into trash cans and carried 


continued earthquakes. 

Three days after the eruption 
ended, the water treatment plant was 
operating and limited supplies of water 
were distributed to major population 
areas where pumps were not required 
for distribution. Gcncrators were in- 
stalled at pumping stations to fill stor- 
age tanks for gravity feeding to hous- 
ing areas and the hospital. The lack of 
potable water was also a serious prob- 
lem for residents of 
Olongapo. A tempo- 








crews, who were 
kept separate to 
avoid communica- 
tion problems. Gen- 
erators tied into the 
distribution system 
were carefully 
monitored. In one 
case, a Seabee work- 
ing on a pole was 
slightly injured be- 
cause crews were 
not aware that a 
small generator was 
tied into the system 
via a fluorescent 
light fixture. The 
generator fed power 
to the secondary 
lines through the 
transformer. 


Water restoration 


With little po- 


“As the storm raged, providing 
temporary power soon became 
a major concern of the DCC 
and its field crews. The field 
crews were primarily made up 
of Seabees from CBMU 302 
and NMCB Three’s Det and 
PWC civilians. In the days that 
followed Dark Saturday, these 
dedicated crews performed 
maintenance, and fueled and 
repaired the generators provid- 
ing temporary power.” 


rary distribution 
point was set up out- 
side the gate for their 
use. The large num- 
ber of evacuees who 
swelled the Subic 
population added to 
the sanitation and hy- 
gienic problems that 
faced the base be- 
cause water supplies 
were limited. 
Buckets and other 
containers soon lined 
eaves in an effort to 
collect water to flush 
toilets. Sewage did 
not create a problem 
while water was in 
short supply. Once 
the water began to 
flow, the sumps at 
sewage lift stations 
filled. The DCC di- 
verted generators 








table water remain- 

ing, the first priority was to restore 
power to the pumps and equipment at 
the water filtration plant. Damaged 
facilities, air conditioners and other 
major equipment were taken off line 
before electrical service was restored 
to a specific area. 

The DCC also closely coordinated 
with the PWC air conditioning crews 
to allow them to clean up and evaluate 
air conditioning systems for critical 
facilities before restoration of power. 

After the VOL-QUAKE-A- 
PHOON (a local term forthe volcanic 
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them to aconcrete dump bucket, which 
was lifted by a crane and dumped 
outside the clarifier. Two squads of 
Marines labored intensively for two 
days to complete the task. Meanwhile, 
the Seabees cleaned the filters in a 
similar fashion. 

The limited water that remained 
was incrementally released into the 
water distribution system for drink- 
ing and sanitation purposes. Much of 
the water never reached its intended 
destination, because of the many 
broken water lines caused by the 





from other uses so 
sewage could be moved before the 
sumps could overflow or feed sewage 
back into buildings. 

After the disaster, commands were 
anxious to resume critical operations 
and to minimize damage to their fa- 
cilities. A large labor pool was avail- 
able to clean off roofs. The DCC 
coordinated with the USS Cape Cod 
and the ship repair facility to manu- 
facture shovels for removing the 6 or 
more inches of ash from the roofs of 
remaining facilities. 

PWC structural engineers de- 
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ployed teams of engineers to assess 
the condition of buildings before they 
were occupied or before crews were 
deployed to clean their roofs. AFRTS 
made radio announcements advising 
residents to clean off the roofs of their 
homes. 

The announcements also advised 
residents to avoid damage to roof 
systems by not attempting to remove 
the lower layer of caked-on ash. 
Commands were further advised by 
the DCC to remove ash from lower 
roofs first and then from upper roofs, 
being careful not to pile the ash on the 
roof structures. Commands responded 
enthusiastically to the need to clear 
the saturated ash/sand from the roofs 
before water damage occurred from 


seepage. 

The volume of ash removed from 
the roofs created large berms around 
the buildings. The threat of water 
damage from seepage through the roof 
system was halted only to be replaced 
by a serious threat of water damage 
from roof runoff that flowed into the 
buildings when it encountered the 
berms. Channels cut through the 
berms helped but were soon filled in 
by the rains. The DCC was tasked to 
provide support for the evacuation of 
the 20,000 Clark personnel and Subic 
dependents. Busses and other vehicles 
to transport evacuees and their lug- 
gage were a continuous concer. 

Water buffalos, light plants and 
generators were needed at all proc- 


essing stations and holding areas. 
Trash pickup and towing of vehicles 
left at the processing centers presented 
a significant challenge. Similar re- 
quirements were coordinated for the 
ships transporting the evacuees. With 
the majority of the evacuees gone 
within the first week of the eruption, 
the restoration was made much eas- 
ier. 

Dedicated watchstanders manned 
the PWC DCC during one of the most 
violent volcanic eruptions of this cen- 
tury. They and the public works sup- 
port crews that remained on station 
for several days after were frequently 
called upon to take timely, decisive 
action to promote the safety and well- 
being of several thousand people. O 


Collapsed building at the Ship Repair Facility in Subic Bay. This was typical of the failed facilities throughout the base. 
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Come to the Anniversary Ball! 


Ticket sales are now underway for the 1992 Naval _ playshonoring NA VFAC, the CEC and the Seabees. 
Facilities Engineering Command/CEC/Seabee Anni- Interest in the event has been tremendous, with 
versary Ball, which promises to be a once-in-a-life- requests for tickets coming from Norfolk and Phila- 
time gala. delphia, according to CAPT Sabbatini. A large turn- 

“The ball will be a unique opportunity to celebrate out of NAVFACers, past and present, civilian and 
three important anniversaries—NAVFAC’s 150th, military, is expected. 
the Civil Engineer Corp’s 125th and the Seabees’ “NA VFAC, the CEC, and the Seabees each have 
50th,” according to Captain Julian Sabbatini, CEC, a rich tradition of accomplishment,” he explains. 
USN, chairman of the Anniversary Ball Committee. “The ball will be a celebration of the people who 

The Anniversary Ball will be held on March 7, make up those organizations and who are respon- 

1992, at the elegant Grand Hyatt Hotelin Washington, sible for those accomplishments.” 
D.C. We hope that the guests will include President Personnel interested in obtaining tickets for the 
and Mrs. Bush and Secretary of the Navy and Mrs. ball may call Lieutenant Beth Leinberry, (703) 325- 
Garrett. The ball will feature a meal fit fora gourmet 0521; Lieutenant Commander Eugene Desaulnicrs, 
as well as audio-visual presentations before and after (703) 325-8600; and Kitty Ritzman, (703) 325- 
dinner, a special ceremony, dancing and unique dis- 8599. A graduated price structure is available. O 
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Have you considered 
the Reserves? 


For a challenging, 
rewarding Career... 


If you are a young construction professional in civilian 
practice or civil service, or are a graduating engineering or 
architecture college senior who has already selected a 
civilian career path, the Reserve Civil Engineer Corps may 
have a place for you as a commissioned officer. 

Qualified young professionals have the chance to 
achieve tremendous personal and professional satisfac- 
tion through... 


v Direct appointment as an ensign, Civil Engineer 
Corps, United States Naval Reserve 


Vv Challenging assignments within reserve Naval Con- 
struction Force units in your geographic locale, in areas 
paralleling active duty in the Seabees or in facilities man- 
agement 


v¥ Annual active duty for training that is meaningful and 
rewarding 


“Development of leadership and technical skills that 
will carry over directly into your civilian profession 


v New and lasting friendships and associations with 
other top-notch construction professionals 


V Pay and responsibility that increase as you grow and 
advance 


Vv A Naval Reserve retirement package for a little 
something extra in your old age 


Vv Finally, and most importantly, the pride in knowing 
that you are helping preserve the freedom of your country 
as you grow in your profession 


Here’s what you can do... 


If you are a young engineer or architect, please call a 
Reserve representative listed below. 


LCDR Scott Cleveland, CEC, USN 
Atlantic Region, RNCF 

Naval Base, Building NH47 
Charleston, SC 29408-5192 

Phone: (803) 743-2650 
1-800-535-7936 

AV 563-2650 


LCDR Doug Stauffer, CEC, USN 
Pacific Region, RNCF 

Naval Training Center, Building 304 
San Diego, CA 92133-1000 

Phone: (619) 524-6846 

AV 524-6846 


Or, contact an active duty EFD Accessions Officer 
listed on the inside front cover for further information 
and details. 
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